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THE WORLD AT WORK 


Junior Scholastic’s Weekly Picture Page 


WE hope this issue of Junior Scholastic will make you see more clearly than ever what 
is meant when we say “the world is a smaller place because it is connected by wires.” 
Wires certainly do not make the world smaller in size, but they do bring people in closer 
touch with each other. And this serves the same purpose as “making the world smaller.” 
In the picture below, you see the deck of a cable ship in mid-ocean, laying cable. 





: Commercial Cable Co 
The picture directly below shows something ’ 


we don't have in the United States—telephone 

booths in the street! In German cities, public 

‘phone booths stand on safety islands in the em ; 
middle of busy streets. Here we see a woman . re ar ¢ 
coming out after making a call. Note the little ee bos oy : 
levers on the left side of the booth. They are ig 
part of a slot machine where you can buy PEDBPE? fe OE 
postage stamps. Some service! At the right 
you see how an automatically printed tele- 
gram is pasted up by a hand instrument. 
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R. R. from Monkmeyer 


,eTrRian 
, t] T , 4 ; ABOVE: Over the side of the cable repair 
' ship, goes this workman to sit in mid-air and 
on Se i E y splice a damaged cable that has been lifted 
\ PEP D>: 6 = SS a . 0 rags te - the ocean. bine) wh : 
: ‘6% ? by ‘)4.5 ~~ a 4 “ticker (telegraph printing machine) whic 
Ate ‘14 —— , sends baseball scores direct to offices. The 
. scores appear printed on ticker tape, which 
the receiving clerk transcribes to the bulletin 
blackboard. Tickers are also used to send 


stock market prices and other brief news. 
Western Union 























ID you ever stand beside a line 
of telegraph poles and listen to 
the humming of the wires? You 

know that it’s only the sound made 
by the wind blowing across them, but 
you can almost imagine you are hear- 
ing the messages rushing along. 

Where do the messages come from? 
Where do they go? They go from the 
farmer to the merchant in the city, 
from the businessman’s office to his 
home, from the mine superintendent 
to the factory, from a housewife to 
her grocer, from New York to Lon- 
don and Havana and Singapore. All 
kinds of people all over the world de- 
pend on telephone or telegraph wires 
to carry their messages. 

Telegraph means far-writing, and 
telephone means far-speaking. The 
telegraph and telephone make pos- 
sible the exchange of information, 
money, and pictures from one part 
of the world to all other parts. But 
so do the mails, you will say. The one 
important difference between the 
mails and the telephone and tele- 
graph is speed. 


Age-Old Telegraphy 


For thousands of years men have 
tried to find a way to send quickly 
messages over long distances. If 
you’ve ever read the story of the 
siege of Troy in the old Greek leg- 
ends, you may remember that Aga- 
memnon, captain of the Greeks, sent 
news of the fall of Troy to his wife 
by means of beacon fires. 

Bible stories mention the use of 
beacon fires also; and, of course, all 
Indian stories tell of their use of 
smoke and fire signals. In the early 
1800’s, semaphores were developed 
to carry army messages in France 
and England. These were tall poles 
; with signalling arms, which could be 

used to spell out letters and numbers. 
All of these methods of communica- 
tion were slow and uncertain in com- 
parison with the methods we use to- 
day. 

We are so used to calling people 
on the ’phone and to reading news 
telegraphed from all parts of the 
world, that we find it hard to realize 
that less than 100 years ago such 
things were unheard of. 

About 100 years ago, an American 
artist, Samuel] F. B. Morse, decided 
to give up painting and work on an 
idea he had for using electricity to 
send signals over long distances. Be- 
cause Morse knew very litile about 
electricity or mechanics. His first 
mode] of a telegraph wa not very 
good. With the help of some friends, 
he gradually improved his models, 
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THE MESSAGES RUSH ALONG 


and developed the system of dots and 
dashes which we know as the Morse 
Code. 


Morse had his invention patented, 
but he struggled many years before 
he obtained money from Congress to 
build an experimental line from Bal- 
timore to Washington. Even after this 
line was built, and proved successful, 
he had a hard time making people be- 
lieve that his invention was of any 
practical value. 

An important branch of telegra- 
phy is the cable system, which joins 
the continents of the world. The lay- 
ing of the first cable under the 
Atlantic was completed in 1866 by 
Cyrus W. Field, after many unsuc- 
cessful attempts. Cables have to be 
made to withstand the pressure of the 


sea, and possible damage by deep- 
sea fish, icebergs and the ever-shift- 
ing sea-bottom. New methods of 
making cables stronger are always 
being tested. Now. there are about 
3,500 submarine telegraph lines con- 
necting all parts of the globe 


Morse’s first telegraph system 
could send only one message at a 
time. Inventors worked next on the 
problem of sending and receiving a 
message at the same time on one wire. 
This idea was developed until now 
the system in most common use 
sends eight messages over a single 
wire at once. This is known as the 
multiplex system. 

Automatic printing telegraph ma- 
chines (called teletype machines) 

Turn to page 12 
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The black lines show the submarine telegraph wires (cables) that link Europe with 
America. Islands are but ocean mountains high nash to rise above the water. 
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Dobry is a lively, inquisitive Bulga- 
rian boy, who (as his mother said) 
thought of “everything except going to 
bed.” “Everybody expects me to go to 
bed the way bread goes into the oven,” 
he complains. The book “Dobry” is all 
about this joyful boy and his interest- 
ing family, which includes a perfectly 
wonderful grandfather. Junior Scho- 
lastic here reprints two chapters from 
the book, with the permission of The 
Viking Press, publishers. 


INTER settled down with 
W deeper snows than usual. By 
early December the village 


streets were frozen tunnels of snow 
packed high and tight, arched, rein- 
forced with planks, and open to the 
sky at certain places. 

Dobry loved this high icy winter, 
and often told himself: 

“Snow is the most beautiful silence 
in the world. And in winter we are 
more like ourselves. Lots of blood!” 


In winter these peasants had hot 
blood in their cheeks and hands, live- 
lier eyes, fingers like sausages, and 
more color to their clothes. Dobry 
raced other boys down snow tunnels 
instead of lagging to school as he did 
in September. Village dance had 
more bounce to it; peasants spread 
their bodies, jumped in the air, 
twirled themselves. Music burned. 
And sleep at night was empty of 
dreams, deeper than the snow and 
more refreshing. 

Home had hotter jamal fires now, 
lusty smells of pork and garlic cook- 
ing. Bread was always hot, tomatoes 
cold from the snow, and people sat 
longer to talk. ; 

Grandfather was feeling his 
strength. He said to everybody, “This 
snow of ours—magnificent! The fields 
will be well watered next summer. 
Nothing to worry about now. And 
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By Monica Shannon 


the Snow-Melting Games have more 
importance this year. Nobody ever 
saw a deeper winter.” 


He and Dobry chopped, sawed, and 
hauled wood; not only for their own 
use but wood enough for the copper- 
smith, the blacksmith, shoemaker, 
and village priest. Grandfather and 
Dobry were busier than they had 
thought to be, this winter’s immense 
cold having surprised everybody. 


They chopped and sawed in the 
pine forest that separated their house 
from their fields, thinning out the 
forest where it needed thinning, saw- 
ing up fallen logs and bringing them 
in on a sledge pulled by Sari and 
Pernik. Whenever the snows packed 
down and turned to ice on top, they 
took the sledge to more distant for- 
ests and worked there. Each Satur- 
day Dobry worked all day with his 
grandfather. First out in the morn- 
ing, they were on their way home 
with a load of wood when other peas- 
ants sat at table finishing their eve- 
ning meal. And of course Dobry had 
no time to work with his clay, but 
when Grandfather stopped work to 
rest in the forest, the boy often 
modeled him in snow. 

Grandfather, intent on making 
himself fit and hard for the Snow- 
Melting Games, went capless, coat- 
less — homespun shirt open to the 
weather, his chest showing as much 
blood as his ruddy face and the 
sweaty hair on his chest frozen stiff 
with icicles. These icicles clinked all 
the time he was at work on the 
timber. 

He told Dobry, “I have to win the 
Snow - Melting Games. This year I 
have to. We’ll never have snow 








deeper than this — never. It means 
something to win—a winter like this 
one, the world closed by snow. Na 
lay! Anybody who wishes to do it 
may win next winter and it won’t 
gall me. But now—a winter like this. 
I have to win—that’s all!” 

“I think you’re fit to win,” Dobry 
said. “Nobody else but me has 
chopped and sawed and hauled as 
much wood as you have this winter. 
And I’m too young to enter the 
games.” 

“Thanks to Saint Triffon! If you 
were twenty-one or better, Dobry, 
you would break our snow-melting 
record and make the rest of us look 
foolish. Right now you are the 
huskiest human in any Balkan vil- 
lage. I know it. If you were older 
nobody would have the ghost of a 
chance.” 

Dobry laughed. “I envy you those 
icicles on your chest,” he said. 


The Snow-Melting Games were 
played in the village Square. No 
peasant was too old or too sick to 
come out and watch them. Every- 
body was there — old Mamas wide 
with petticoats, babies wrapped tight 
like caterpillars or in cocoons of wool, 
girls in red and yellow homespun, 
bangled, and housewives with bril- 
liant aprons over sober dresses. So 
cold that the nostrils stuck together 
and people had to keep opening their 
noses with their fingers—yet the day 
seemed warin enough to these peas- 
ants. And the feeble winter sun made 
a fiercer glare on their snow than the 
heat glare of any summer day. 

Village men were divided into 
older and younger peasants. And 
Grandfather was the eldest among 
the older men. 

“Yet, I think he’ll win,” Dobry told 
Neda. “Grandfather’s got lots of 
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blood and it’s bound to be thick and 
rich and quick. Bound to be.” 

“But Pinu is a blacksmith, Mi- 
chaelacky is fatter, and both of them 
are younger. Everybody is younger 
than your grandfather,” Neda fret- 
ted. 

“Stop talking, both of you, and 
pray to Saint Triffon,” Roda admon- 
ished them. 

Roda, Dobry, and Neda huddled 
together near the troop of musicians 
which was headed by Asan because 
Asan’s flute was the only flute in the 
village that was not homemade. 

Michaelacky blew a whistle and 
the men—stoutly fortified by a meal 
of sausages, garlic, a loaf of bread 
apiece, sauerkraut and wine — lay 
down atop the high snow. Capless, 
coatless, shirts wide open to the icy 
sky, a score of peasants lay there—to 
find out who could first melt the snow 
under him with the heat and weight 
of his body. 

When snow began to melt under 
Grandfather, Neda pressed her hand 
against her mouth and whispered to 
Dobry, “Oh, he must win! But the 
others are all younger. Oh, I don’t 
know—I can’t tell which of them is 
going down fastest. I’m too excited 
to tell. I feel like a clock going so fast 
it can’t tell the time.” 

“Hush,” Roda whispered, “Hush, 
I’m praying to Saint Triffon.” 

“Grandfather, Grandfather!” Do- 
bry roared and jumped into the air. 
“Look! Grandfather, he’s winning. I 
knew you’d win,” he_ shouted. 
“Grandfather, you’re winning, I tell 
you. Winning.” 

And it was true. Grandfather was 
the first among the older men to dis- 
appear between high banks of snow. 

“Dobry rammed his way through a 
bellowing crowd packing itself in 
around Grandfather, hoisted the 
winner up on to his shoulders, and 
carried Grandfather home. 

Asan—violent with excitement— 
took the big heads of his musicians 
for drums, beat on them with his flute 
and shouted, “Play, play!” 

The musicians closed in at Dobry’s 
heels, playing the march their an- 
cestors had played when they first 
bore down upon Bulgaria and took 
these mountains for their own. The 
younger winner and all the con- 
testants followed them down snow 
tunnels, marching in Grandfather’s 
honor. 

Every man who could, pressed to 
the jamal to thaw out his clinking 
icicles before drinking Grandfather’s 
health. All day long Grandfather’s 
health was drunk by peasants who 
came and went, some of them walk- 
ing miles for that purpose. And cer- 
tainly his health seemed worthy of 
the tribute. 

But Dobry envied the men their 
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icicles and whispered to Asan, “I 
wish I were a MAN, full grown. Ill 
be proud the day I can stride in here, 
clinking at the chest. It’s a noise I 
love even better than the noise of 
sledge bells on our oxen.” 

Roda and Zefira — the old Mama 
famous for her baking—took out of 
the ovens loaf after loaf of bread 
well centered with cheese and but- 
ter. They gave each peasant a loaf 
of bread to break across his knee and 
eat with pork cut from the family 
pig, dressed at home and hanging 
from his pole in the ce!lar, ready to 
jump down and ride the back of any- 
one who disturbed him at night. Do- 
bry served up the wine. 

The window shutters were flung 
open and at the turn*of day the 
room’s wooden walls reflected a 
glorious light, the last of the sun 
from off snow. And because peasants 
repeat any important remark again 
and again and again without chang- 
ing a word or a tone, Grandfather 
got tired of hearing body strength 
praised and after chewing his own 
thoughts as an ox chews its cud, he 
told the Story of the Betrothal Feast. 


THE STORY OF THE BETROTHAL 
FEAST 

“A Balkan man had two sons— 

Pinenik and Firnik. Both were 








strong, but Firnik was stronger than 
any man had ever been. Both sons 
were handsome, but Pinenik was 
handsomer than any man had ever 
been. The father owned more moun- 
tains than he needed, but no fields. 
And his sons had to work harder than 
any sons ever worked. Firnik.did not 
feel the work. The hardest work 
could not tire him—but it could tire 
Pinenik. Yet Pinenik worked on, 
tired or not tired, until the job he and 
Firnik had started was done as it 
should be done. 

“Firnik never knew what it was 
to be tired and never imagined that 
Pinenik knew. As for Pinenik, he al- 
ways kept his ache, his fatigue, to 
himself and worked right on. 

“The mountains they owned were 
not high, the trees were not thick, 
nor the grass tall. Rocks and boul- 
ders took up most of the earth. Pine- 
nik and Firnik took care of their fath- 
er’s goats and worked to clear their 
mountains of boulders and rock. 
They loosened rocks, boulders and 
carried them down while their goats 
fed. And a certain man who owned 
the rich level land below hired them 
to fence his field with the huge boul- 
ders that no two men other than 
Pinenik and Firnik could have 
brought down. 

“The rich man’s fields were vine- 
yards and fields of sunflowers raised 
for their seed. The land was rich, its 
vineyards and sunflowers were rich, 
and their owner was the richest man 
in the Balkans. 

“This rich man had one daughter 
and no sons. The girl was called Nina 
after a Russian grandmother they 
had in the family once upon a time. 
Nina had the kind of wisdom that a 
bird has when it builds a nest no 
storm can shake down, the wisdom 
a dog has when it fasts and licks a 
wound, the wisdom a buffalo has 
when no matter where you leave her, 
she finds her way home. Nina had 
good sense and good looks. But her 
father thought her very wise and 
very beautiful. 

“Pinenik and Firnik knew nothing 
of her wisdom and cared less, but 
they both felt that Nina was like 
sunlight — necessary and beautiful. 
When seeds and fruit were ripe they 
watched Nina harvesting the grapes, 
gathering up sunflowers, and both of 
them loved her. 

“Nina’s father said to her, ‘Harvest 
time already, and I should be arrang- 
ing your betrothal, because when 
winter sets in and work slacks up 
we can prepare a wedding feast 
worthy a daughter of these fields and 
vineyards. January and February are 
the wedding months and your be- 
trothal should happen before frost. 
You need neither land nor money. 


Turn to page 14 
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OU and your sisters and your 
cousins and your aunts will 


have a grand time at this 
movie! It is full of Gilbert and Sulli- 
‘an melodies. 

W.S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van were Englishmen. Gilbert was a 
writer, Sir Arthur a composer. To- 
gether they formed the greatest team 
in the history of the theater. They 
wrote musical comedies. But they 
wrote the kind that live on. Because 
they have such enduring qualities, 
some people prefer to call them 
“comic operas” or “operettas.” 

In their operettas, they poked fun 
at everything from pirates to the 
“Queen’s Navee.” And in such a 
clever way that even the Queen 
couldn’t object. The music is tuneful 
and delightful. The sort of music you 
hear and hum and never get tired of. 

There are fourteen Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas. Some acting com- 
panies devote all their time to per- 
forming these operettas. The D’Oyly 
Carte Company of London is the 
most famous group of Gilbert and 
Sullivan players. It is named for 
Richard D’Oyly Carte, manager of 
the first G. and S. production, Trial 
By Jury, in 1875. He continued as 
manager until his death and the 
present D’Oyly Carte Company is 
managed by his son, Rupert. This 
company has played two seasons in 
New York and toured the United 
States in recent years. 

In this movie you will hear sing- 
ers who have played in Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas for many years. 
They have fine voices. They know all 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, 
not just one. They sing songs from 
Pinafore, Pirates of Penzance, Pa- 
tience, Ruddigore, and The Mikado. 
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All of these songs are 
cleverly woven into a 
story. At the beginning, 
a company of Gilbert 
and Sullivan actors are 
running a cafe. Their 
acting company had 
failed and they had to 
have jobs. But they still 
love Gilbert and Sulli- 
van music. After the 
cafe is closed at night, 
they rehearse their old 
parts in the basement of 
the building. They dress 
in costume and perform 
on a stage made of boxes, 
with a row of table 
lamps for footlights 


Here is the famous Gilbert & 
Sullivan actor, William Dan- 
forth, as the Mikado, in the 
best-known of the Gilbert & 
Sullivan operettas. He appears 
in the film, “The Girl Said No.” 


do not know this. The girl suspects 
nothing phoney. She sings a part in 
“The Mikado.” 

Ou the opening night all the com- 
pany are thrilled when the audience 
applauds. They think they are a suc- 
cess. Then Jimmie regrets what he 
has done. He apologizes on the stage 
of the theater. He tells them they 
must all go home. But the audience 
says “no.” There are newspaper crit- 
ics in the theater. They think the 
performance is great. A producer 
comes in. He offers to back the show. 

Then the show goes on—and is a 
success. 

Grand National has done a fine 
thing in bringing Gilbert and Sulli- 
van to the screen. The Gilbert and 
Sullivan players in this film are peo- 
ple whose names are well-known in 
the American theater. Those who 
sing the leading parts are Frank 
Moulan, William Danforth, Vivian 
Hart and Vera Ross. 


Junior Scholastic Recommends “The Girl Said No” 


GILBERT and SULLIVAN 


Reach the Screen 


Jimmie Allen is a regular custom- 
er at the cafe. One evening he hears 
them singing in the basement. He 
asks them to put one of their shows 
on Broadway. He promises to rent a 
theater, if they will give his girl a 
job in the show. Now Jimmie is 
really doing this to spite the girl. She 
has “trimmed” him of a lot of money. 
She wants to go on the stage. He 
makes her think she will be a big 
star. But he knows she will be play- 
ing with an old broken-down com- 
pany of actors. He rents the theater 
and hires people to sit in the audi- 


ence. 
The Gilbert and Sullivan company 


All four sing parts in The Mikado. 
Frank Moulan is Ko-Ko, the Lord 
High Executioner. William Danforth 
is the Mikado, Emperor of Japan. 
Vera Ross is Katisha, the Mikado’s 
“daughter-in-law elect,” and Vivian 
Hart is Yum-Yum. 

But they also play parts in the pic- 
ture; so keep your eyes and ears open 
for them. Miss Ross is the woman 
who runs the cafe; Miss Hart is the 
waitress; and Mr. Danforth is the 
chef, cap and all. Mr. Moulan is the 
garbage man. You will laugh when 
you hear him sing, “The flowers that 
bloom in the spring,” while he is rid- 
ing on the garbage wagon! 





“Three little maids from school are we, pert as a school-girl well can be.” This is 
the start of a gay song sung by Yum-Yum, Peep-Bo and Pitti-Sing in "The Mikado.” 
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Three Little Maids 


Here is the verse to the “Three Little 
Maids” song from “The Mikado.” It is 
one of the many delightful songs in 
this popular operetta, and we hope you 
can get the music for it and sing it to 
piano accompaniment. But you can 
have fun in class by reciting it with- 
out the music. Or better yet, bring a 
gramophone to class and borrow or 
buy a record of this song. After play- 
ing it over several times, you will 
know the tune. It is a catching one and 
easy to remember. 


THE THREE 
Three little maids from school are we, 
Pert as a school-girl well can be, 
Filled to the brim with girlish glee, 
Three little maids from school! 


YUM YUM 
Everything is a source of fun. 
(Chuckle) 


PEEP-BO 
Nobody’s safe, for we care for none! 
(Chuckle) 
PITTI-SING 
Life is a joke that’s just begun! 
(Chuckle) 
THE THREE 
Three lit.le maids from school! 


ALL, INCLUDING CHORUS 
(dancing) 
Three little maids who, all unwary, 
Come from a ladies’ seminary, 
Freed from its genius tutelary— 
THE THREE (suddenly demure) 
Three little maids from school! 


YUM-YUM 
One little maid is a bride, Yum-Yum— 


PEEP-BO 
Two little maids in attendance come— 


PITTI-SING 
Three little maids is the total sum. 


' JHE THREE 
Three little maids from school! 


YUM-YUM 
From three little maids take one away. 


PEEP-BO 
Two little maids remain, and they— 





Despard, "Mad" Margaret and Robin singing the “patter trio" in the operetta 





“Ruddigore.” Recite the following verses as fast as your tongue can travel, and 





PITTI-SING 
Won’t have to wait very long, they 
say— 
THE THREE 


Three little maids from school! 


ALL, INCLUDING CHORUS 
(dancing) 
Three little maids who, all unwary, 
Come from a ladies’ seminary, 
Freed from its genius tutelary— 
THE THREE (suddenly demure) 
Three little maids from school! 


The “Three Little Maids” song comes 
early in the first act, and serves to in- 
troduce Yum-Yum (the bride) and her 
two bridesmaids to the audience, They 
come tripping on the stage, along with 
Yum-Yum’s schoolmates, singing— 
Comes a train of little ladies 

From scholastic-trammels free, 
Each a little bit afraid is, 

Wondering what the world can be! 


“A policeman's lot is not a happy one,” is the catch line of one of the songs in 
“Pirates of Penzance,” the operetta where police, pirates and pretty girls cavort. 
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you will understand why the song is 
called the patter trio — 


MARGARET 

If I were not a little mad and gener- 
ally silly 

I should give you my advice upon the 
subject willy-nilly; 

I should show you in a moment how to 
grapple with the question, 

And you’d really be astonished at the 
force of my suggestion. 

On the subject I shall write you a most 
valuable letter, 

Full of excellent suggestions when ! 
feel a little better, 

But at present I’m afraid I am as mad 
as any hatter, 

So I'll keep ’em to myself, for my opin- 
ion doesn’t matter! ; 


DESPARD 
Her opinion doesn’t matter— 


ROBIN 
Her opinion doesn’t matter— 


ALL THREE 
Her opinion doesn’t matter, matter, 
matter, matter, matter! 


DESPARD 

If I had been so lucky as to have a 
steady brother 

Who could talk to me as we are talking 
now to one another— 

Who could give me good advice when 
he discovered I was erring 

(Which is just the very favour which 
on you I am conferring), 

My story would have made a rather in- 
teresting idyll, 

And I might have lived and died a very 
decent indiwiddle. 

This particularly rapid, unintelligible 
patter 

Isn’t generally heard, and if it is it 
doesn’t matter! 


ALL THREE 


If it is it doesn’t matter, matter, matter, 
matter, matter. 
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We Take a Trip to the 


TELEPHONE OFFICE 


HAT happens between the 
W time you pick up the re- 
ceiver to call Mary Jones 


and the time Mary answers her tele- 
phone bell? 

You hear the operator say “Num- 
ber, please?” (If you have a dial tele- 
phone, you hear a buzzing sound.) 
You tell the operator Mary’s num- 
ber. (Or you dial it.) Then almost 
before you can say “jack-rabbit,” 
you hear Mary or Mary’s mother or 
somebody at Mary’s house say 
“hello.” 

What happens to bring about this 
quick connection? 

Perhaps you can see the telephone 
wire outside your home and the tele- 
phone poles in the street. Of course, 
if you live in a large city, you cannot. 
In cities, telephone wires are under- 
ground. Imagine how a city street 
would look with hundreds of tele- 
phone wires strung across it! Your 
parents can remember when city 
streets did look this way. (See illus- 
tration on opposite page.) 


The Exchange System 


You know your telephone wire, or 
line, doesn’t go straight to Mary’s 
house. If it did, you couldn’t tele- 
phone anyone else. 

The wire from your telephone goes 
to a central office or exchange. In a 
small town there is only one central 
office. In a large city there are too 
many telephone wires for one office 
to handle. For this reason the tele- 
phone company divides a city into 
sections. Each section is a telephone 
system within itself. It has a name, 
like “Market” or “Canal.” The wires 
from each telephone in that particu- 
lar section come together at one cen- 
tral office. 

If you telephone someone in your 
own telephone city, your two lines 
are connected in your central office. 
If you telephone someone in another 
telephone city, your line must be con- 
nected to a telephone highway, or 
trunk line. This is done in your cen- 
tral office. The trunk line leads to an- 
other central office. Here a line goes 
to the other person’s telephone. 

Thousands of miles of trunk lines 
interconnect the central offices of a 
large city, like New York. Many 
trunk lines are necessary to take care 
of calls going back and forth all the 
time 

Let’s take a trip to a central office 
of the New York Telephone Co. Then 
perhaps we can understand the sys- 
tem which connects your telephone 
with Mary’s, even though she may 
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be many miles and many cities away. 

Let’s say you live in a New York 
city apartment house. Your tele- 
phone wire goes into the wall, down 
into the basement, and under the 
street. Here it joins wires from other 
telephones in an underground cable. 
All these wires go to your central 
office. 

Now we'll take a jump to your cen- 
tral office and see your call come up 
on the switchboard. 

The switchboard goes all the way 
down one side of a large room. It is 
divided into about 35 sections. There 
is a girl operator at each section. 
(See photograph here.) Behind the 
operators are the supervisors, 
perched on high chairs. Each super- 
visor has charge of about ten girls. 
It is her duty to see that everything 
goes well with the calls which come 
into her ten sections. 

The operators are very busy. They 
are pulling up cords from the desk 
under the switchboard and plugging 
them into little holes to make the de- 
sired connections. These holes are 
called jacks. They are numbered in 
groups. Each jack is a door to some- 
body’s telephone. Beside each jack 
is a tiny electric lamp. The lamp 
lights when the telephone on that 
line is off the hook. The flashing of 


LEFT: The long-distance switchboard 
in a big city exchange. Note the clock 
imbedded in the switchboard desk to 
the right of each operator. BELOW: 
Here sits ‘Miss Information,” off all 
by herself, surrounded by books, none 
of which you would enjoy reading. 
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the light tells the operator that some- 
body wishes to make a call. 

On the desk are telephone cords. A 
telephone cord has a connecting plug 
at the end. The plug fits into the 
jacks. 

Let’s watch a telephone operator 
and see what she does. 

On her head she wears a telephone 
set. This leaves her hands free to 
handle the cords and the switches on 
her desk. 

Let’s see what these switches do. 


The operator’s telephone set is 
connected with each cord. But it is 
also shut off from each cord by a 
separate switch. When the operator 
sees the light flash, she picks up a 
cord and plugs it into that jack. The 
light goes out. With her other hand 
she turns the switch which connects 
her telephone set with the cord she 
is using. Then she can talk to you. 


Telephone "doors" 


Think of these jacks as telephone 
doors. 


If Mary is in your telephone city, 
it will take only a moment for the 
operator to plug the other end of the 
cord into Mary’s telephone door. A 
signal lamp, close to the cord, lights 
when she plugs into Mary’s door. It 
stays lighted until someone at Mary’s 
house answers. 

But suppose Mary’s line is busy. 
Before the operator plugs in, she 
tests the door with the tip of the plug. 
If Mary’s receiver is off the hook, the 
operator hears a clicking sound as a 
signal. Then she tells you “the line 


The drawing on the right is a tracing from a photograph taken in 
1887, when cities were “groves of telephone poles." Some poles 
had 50 crossarms. This particular scene shows lower Broadway, in 
New York City. BELOW: Today the wires on this same street are 
all underground. Picture shows workman splicing telephone cable. 


: 
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is busy.” If she doesn’t hear the sig- 
nal, she plugs all the way into the 
door. 

If Mary is in another telephone 
city, your call follows a trunk line to 
Mary’s central office. The operator 
tests the trunks to that particular of- 
fice until she finds one that isn’t busy. 
Then she inserts the plug into that 
door. In a moment a signal sound 
tells her the operator at the other end 
of the trunk line is ready to make the 
connection. She gives the operator 
Mary’s number. The operator com- 
pletes the connection. 

If you have a dial telephone, all 
this is done by electrical equipment. 
Let’s go into another 
department and see 
the machine-switch- 
ing equipment. Here 
we find many electri- 
cal switches. These 
form the “electric 
brain” which takes 
the place of the oper- 
ator in the dial sys- 
tem. 

You remember the 
operator finds your 
telephone by means 
of a signal light. The 
“electric brain” can- 
not see. It must find 
your telephone by 
feeling its way. This 
is done by electrical 
currents. When your 
receiver is raised, an 
electrical current 
flows along your line 
from a large battery 


in the central office. A switch is set in 
motion by the current. It starts slid- 
ing over the ends of a group of lines, 
one of which is yours. It runs along 
until it reaches a line with current 
in it. That is your line. The switch 
stops and is ready to do what you 
wish. 

The operator would say “Number, 
please?” The dial system sends you a 
buzzing sound instead. As you dial 
there is a click for each numeral. The 
“electric brain” records, or “remem- 
bers,” each numeral that you dial. 
When you have dialed the complete 
number, it directs another switch to 
slide up a frame toward the door to 











N. Y. Telephone Co. 


Mary’s telephone. When the switch 
reaches the door, it makes the con- 
nection and rings the telephone bell 
at Mary’s house. 

Now suppose Mary lives in Chi- 
cago. First you get the long distance 
operator, either by calling or dialing 
“Long Distance.” You tell her Mary’s 
number in Chicago. Or Mary’s ad- 
dress, if you don’t know the number. 
The operator then writes on a ticket 
your number and the city you are 
calling. Then she uses a trunk line to 
Chicago and asks the Chicago opera- 
tor to complete the connection. 

On the long distance switchboard 
there is a special kind of electrical 
clock. The operator uses this to stamp 
on the ticket the time you began to 
talk and the time you end the conver- 
sation. The ticket is used in prepar- 
ing the bill you will receive at the 
end of the month. 

Now suppose Mary has recently 

Turn t- page 14 
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"'Mainliner™ in Worst 


U. S. Air Crash 


Nineteen people met sudden death 
last week in the worst crash in Ameri- 
can airplane history. The plane was 
found burned and twisted on the side 
of a mountain in Utah: It was sixteen 
miles off its regular course (see map). 

The plane was one of the new United 
Airlines Mainliners, and was on its 
way from Cheyenne, Wyoming to Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Our Junior Scholastic 
reporter, who wrote the story about a 
coast-to-coast plane trip (see the arti- 
cle “We Take a Trip on an Airliner” in 
the Oct. 16 issue), travelled on a Main- 
liner over the same route. 

The plane had been missing more 
than 14 hours before the wreck was 
discovered. Another United Airlines 
pilot, who was sent out to search for 
the missing plane, was the first to see 
it. He was unable to land anywhere 
near it. On the following day a crew of 
men climbed up the mountain to the 
scene of the wreck to examine the re- 
mains, and recover the bodies and the 
bags of mail. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce (see 
the article “Uncle Sam at the Controls” 
on page 7, Oct. 16 issue) has appointed 
a committee to investigate the crash. 
The present theory is that a sudden 
side-twister wind blew the ship off its 
course. 

A veteran mountain guide, whose 
cabin is a few miles from the scene of 
the crash, said that there was a strong 
wind at about that time, and with it a 
drizzling rain that turned into snow 
The storm prevented the pilot from 
seeing landmarks along the way. Also 
it probably caused a static condition 





Here are eight of the Vienna Choir Boys rehearsing one of the songs they will 
sing for audiences all over the United States this winter. See story below. 


that left him without beam or radio 
communication. Thus, he had no way 
of knowing that he was off his course. 
(See Oct. 16 issue, page 7.) 


Usually investigators cannot learn 
exactly the causes of a plane crash. 
This time they expect to get more in- 
formation than usual, because of a 
newly developed instrument carried by 
the wrecked plane. This instrument is 
an automatic barograph. On a small 
card the instrument keeps an ink rec- 
ord of altitudes, radio communication, 
and other important information. 
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N. Y. Times 


The dotted line shows the route the wrecked Mainliner should have followed. The 
solid black line ending in the mountains shows how far off its course it went. 
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World Famous Boy 
Singers Arrive Here 


How would you like to sing your 
way around the world? That’s what 
the boys in the picture above are doing. 
Twenty of them arrived in New York 
last week for a concert tour of the 
United States. They are the Vienna 
Choir Boys. In Austria, their home, 
they are known as the Wiener Saenger- 
knaben (pronounced Veen’er Zeng’- 
erknah’ben). 

They travel on their tour here in a 
bus together with their musical direc- 
tor, their rector and a nurse. (They 
must be carefully safeguarded against 
colds, which would affect their sing- 
ing.) They sing choruses and solos 
from the finest music. They also sing 
and act in costume several complete 
operas. They have won praise from 
audiences all over the world for their 
beautiful voices and musical ability. 

They are real boys, fond of sports 
and games. Their favorites are basket- 
ball, swimming, and soccer. When 
they are traveling, the bus frequently 
stops beside some field or school play- 
ground, and the boys rush out to play. 

Of course, they do other things be- 
sides traveling, singing, and playing 
games. They take lessons in language, 
voice, piano, violin, history, geography, 
mathematics. Their rector is their 
teacher in the non-musical subjects. 

When they are at home in Vienna, 
the boys live in a castle which used to 
belong to the royal family of Austria. 

The organization of the Vienna Choir 
Boys was started nearly 500 years ago 
by the Emperor Maximilian. Many fa- 
mous composers received their early 
training as members of this Choir. 
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Wirephotos Now Sent 
Over Telephone Wires 


A Wirephoto receiving set that can 
be attached to any telephone circuit is 
the newest development in the science 
of sending newspaper photographs by 
wire. This new machine was built by 
engineers of the Associated Press to 
improve its nation-wide Wirephoto 
service. The new receiving machine is 
expected to be as useful a. the portable 
transmitter (sending machine) that 
was developed last year. 

Did you ever wonder how your 
newspaper gets pictures of events half- 
way across the world a short time after 
they happen? The picture of the naval 
officers in Shanghai (see below) ar- 
rived at San Francisco by airplane. 
From there it was sent by Wirephoto to 
newspapers everywhere. An action pic- 
ture of the winning touchdown in an 
important Eastern football game ap- 


# 


~ 





ABOVE: Wirephoto showing American 
naval officers piecing together the out- 
er shell of a bomb which smashed 
through the roof of the U. S. Navy 
Warehouse in Shanghai. This picture 
was flown to San Francisco on the Phil- 
ippine Clipper, and then sent by Wire- 

hoto to newspapers all over the coun- 
try. RIGHT: These men are using the 
new portable Wirephoto transmitter. 

(See story on this page.) 


pears in a Western newspaper beside 
the first report of the final score. This 
too is sent by Wirephoto. 

How does Wirephoto work? Let’s 
follow the picture of the touchdown 
from field to newspaper. A news pho- 
tographer takes the picture. He hands 
it to an assistant, who develops and 
prints it on a portable machine. The as- 
sistant now clamps the finished photo- 
graph on a portable Wirephoto sending 
machine. This sending machine has 
been attached to the earpiece of an or- 
dinary telephone, leased for the pur- 
pose from the telephone company. 
There is not space here to give a full 
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technical description of the operation 
of Wirephoto. Briefly, it may be de- 
scribed as consisting of a rotating cyl- 
inder around which the photograph is 
fastened. A light beam, focused on a 
light valve which chops the beam at a 
frequency of 2400 cycles, scans the pic- 
ture. The flickering beam affects a pho- 
tocell (the “electric eye” which is sensi- 
tive to light), which makes its “read- 
ing” according to the light and dark 
tones of the revolving photograph. The 
photocell actuates the current which 
passes over the wire, and the electrical 
impulses are received at the other end 
by a machine operating as follows: the 
varying incoming current operates a 
duralumin ribbon shutter on a light 
valve to vary the exposure of a nega- 
tive, enclosed in a lightproof container. 
The negative is then developed, and a 
positive print made. The result is a 
photograph almost as clear as the one 
at the sending end of the wire. 
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Gijon's Fall is Important 
Victory for General Franco 


Gijon, the last Loyalist city in north- 
western Spain, was captured by Gen- 
eral Franco’s Rebels last week. The 
Rebels now hold two-thirds of the land 
in Spain. (See the article on page 9, 
Sept. 25 Junior Scholastic.) 

Gijon is an important seaport and its 
loss is a heavy blow to the Loyalists. 
The Rebels are now closer to winning 
tr- -rthan they have ever been. 

. ly and Germany, whose troops 
have been in the war on the side of the 
Rebels, are continuing to send supplies 
to the Rebels, while Russia continues to 
send supplies to the Loyalists. 

England and France succeeded in 
stopping the “pirate” submarine at- 
tacks in the Mediterranean. Now these 
two countries want to try harder to 
prevent the Spanish war from spread- 
ing to the rest of Europe. They want 
other countries to stop aiding either 
side in Spain. The Non-Intervention 
Committee is now meeting to discuss 
the withdrawal of foreign fighters from 
both the Loyalist and Rebel armies. 

Members of the Non-Intervention 
Committee include representatives of 
England, France, Italy, Germany, Rus- 
sia, and almost all the small countries 
in Europe. At first, Italy and Germany 
were opposed to withdrawing auy of 
their soldiers from the Rebel side. Then 
they agreed to withdraw a small num- 
ber if an equal number of foreigners 
would leave the Loyalist forces. Russia 
is opposed to this plan, because there 
are more foreigners on the Rebel side 
than on the Loyalist side. Russia wants 
all foreigners to be withdrawn. 

There will probably be many weeks 
of discussion before the Non-Interven- 
tion Committee comes to any decision. 
It is expected that General Franco, 
leader of the Rebels, will move fast in 
a strong effort to win the war before 
any great number of his German and 
Italian allies is withdrawn by the Non- 
Intervention Committee. 
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THE MESSAGES 
RUSH ALONG 


Continued from page 3 


have replaced key instruments 
(called bugs) in many places, especial- 
ly between cities and big towns where 
the telegraph traffic is heavy. 

Teletypes, instead of tapping out a 
message in Morse Code, send it and 
receive it in letters of the alphabet on 
machines that look like typewriters. 
The sending operator types the mes- 
sage as you would type it out on a 
typewriter. At the receiving end, the 
electrical impulses cause the keys of 
the receiving machine (called a print- 
er) to type out the message on narrow 
strips of paper (called tape). 


Teletype Tape 


If you live in a town where mes- 
sages are received by teletype, notice 
the way a telegram looks. The message 
is on thin paper tapes pasted down on 
the telegraph form. This pasting down 
is done by the receiving operator, who 
holds in his hands a small automatic 
paster, into which the thin paper tape 
passes after it comes out of the tele- 
typewriter or printer. (See the circu- 
lar picture on page 2 ,“The World at 
Work.”) 

A similar but much smaller auto- 
matic telegraph-printer is used to send 
stock-market prices and baseball 
scores into brokers’ offices and news- 
paper offices and hotels. The printing 
appears on “ticker tape,” and these 
small printers are called “tickers.” 

New methods have been found for 
sending handwriting and photographs 
over telegraph wires. Such systems 
are called facsimile telegraphy or tele- 
photography 


Early Telephones 


The first telephone was the result 
of an attempt to invent a musical tele- 
graph. Alexander Graham Bell, a 
teacher of speech, had the idea of send- 
ing musical notes over a telegraph 
wire instead of the clicking signals of 
the Morse Code. He and a friend, 
Thomas Watson, worked on this idea 
for many years, until finally, in 1876, 
they discovered that they had made a 
telephone instead. Like Morse, Bell 
had a hard time proving that his in- 
vention was at ell practical. People 
considered it a toy and a curiosity, and 
thought Bell a fool for wasting so much 
time on it. 


The telephone has come a long way 
since Bell’s first “toy” appeared. The 
first telephones were sold in pairs to 
individuals. The telephoning was all 
done over a single iron wire connect- 
ing the two instruments. Switchboards 
were then developed. At first they 
were crude and clumsy. They were 
attended by boys, and required as 
many as six boys and six minutes for 
a single cali to be answered. Each boy 
talked at the top of his voice and ran 
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SOME FUN 


Spell It, Please! 
Telephoner: “Long distance? 1 want 
to place a call to Damariscotta, Maine.” 
Operator: “How do you spell that, 
please?” 
Telephoner: “Shucks, 
could spell it, ’'d write.” 


lady, if I 


Disappearing Act 
Mother: “Tommy, the canary has 
disappeared.” 
Tommy: “That’s funny. It was there 
a minute ago when I tried to clean it 
with the vacuum cleaner.” 


Language Difficulties 


Sweet Thing 

An amiable old man, a visitor in a 
home, was trying to win the friend- 
ship of the small daughter of the house. 

“Tll give you a nickel for a kiss,” he 
said. 

“No, thank you,” she replied sweet- 
ly. “I can make more money taking 
castor oil.” —Exchange. 


The Language of Trade 


“I’m asking for more electricity over 
here, do you understand?” 


“Yes, ma’am; more power to you.” 





Mrs. Smith, starting on a va- 
cation, was puzzled as to what 
to do about the cat. Finally she 
hit upon a bright idea. She left 
the following note under her 
neighbor’s door. 

“Dear Mrs. Brown: Would 
you please put out a little food 
each day for my cat? He will 
eat almost anything, but don’t 
put yourself out.” 


—Christian Science Monitor 


Full of Pepper 

Diner: “Waiter! This stew is 
terrible. What kind is it?” 

Waiter: “The chef calls this 
his enthusiastic stew.” 

Diner: “Why?” 

Waiter: “He puts everything 
he has into it.”—Boys’ Life. 


Short on Poles 

Regimental headqrv.rters had just 
been set up and the fussy colonel de- 
cided that he must have a flagstaff. 
“O’Hara,” he told his orderly, “go out 
and get me a tall pole—the tallest you 
can find.” 

Ten minutes later O’Hara re-entered 
with a lanky and embarrassed com- 
panion. “Colonel,” he explained, “there 
ain’t a Pole in the outfit over five-foot- 
eight, but this guy’s a Lithuanian, and 
whatever you want him for, I don’t be- 
lieve nobody will ever notice the dif- 
ference.”—Newmarket Era. 








“He says it makes him look thinner.” 








N. ¥. Post 


Toot-Toot 


Busy Man (Using Phone): Give me 
2-2 double 2. 

Operator: Two-two-two-two? 

Busy Man: Yes and hurry up. Pl) 
play trains with you later. 


—American Boy 


Definitions 
Gargoyle—A mouth wash. 
Languish—a nation’s speech. 
Furnish—What’s kept in the cellar. 
Chalice—Envious. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer 








about constantly. Visitors reported 
that these early telephone exchanges 
looked like lunatic asylums. 

Then girls took the place of boys, 
and more complex switchboards were 
developed, allowing many more people 
to use telephones. Now even gir] op- 
erators are being replaced by auto- 
matic dial systems. (See “We Take a 
Trip to the Telephone Office” on 
page 8.) 

Long distance lines and cables were 
laid until now 92% of the world’s 
telephones are interconnected. This 
means that you can reach anyone who 
has a telephone almost anywhere in 
the world through the telephone in 
your own home 


Many predictions have been made 
by businessmen and scientists about 
the future of the telephone and tele- 
graph. Some predict that the telegraph 
as we know it today will be replaced 
by telephotography and by radio, and 
that the telephone will be replaced by 
wireless television. Others say that the 
telegraph and telephone by wire trans- 
mission will continue to be developed 
in their present form, because many 
more messages can be handled at one 
time than could be handled by wire- 
less. You will live to see which of these 
predictions proves to be right. 

We shall have more to say about 
radio and television in next week’s 
Junior Scholastic. 
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WHO RUNS THE WIRES? 






Uncle Sam Regulates Them, but Does Not Own Them 


the Western Union, Postal 

Telegraph, Bell Telephone, and 
American Telegraph and Telephone 
companies, but do you know what 
these names represent? 

One way to find out is to see what 
part each one plays in our modern 
communication system. 

The Western Union Telegraph 
Company is a combination of a num- 
ber of smaller telegraph companies. 
This combination was formed about 
twelve years after the first telegraph 
was made. Gradually Western Union 
got control of nearly all the tele- 
graph lines in the country. A few in- 
dependent companies tried to com- 
pete with Western Union but for 
many years none of them was suc- 
cessful. Then another group of com- 
panies joined to form the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Company. 


Y OU’VE all heard the names of 


Rival Companies 


If you ever want to send a tele- 
gram, which company can you call? 
If you live in a big city, you have 
your choice of either Western Union 
or Postal Telegraph. If you live in 
or near a small town, chances are 
you will have only Western Union. 

There are telegraph offices in 20,- 
000 different cities and towns in the 
United States. Of these about 14,500 
have only Western Union offices, 
about 750 have only Postal Tele- 
graph offices, and the rest have both. 

Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph compete in the international 
cable field as well as in the United 
States itself. 


The Big A. T. & T. 


Rival to both Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph is the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
This company supplies private tele- 
graph lines to individuals, business 
groups, and government depart- 
ments. It also supplies teletype serv- 
ice for those who want it. Two 
branch companies of A. T. and T. are 
Western Electric and General Elec- 
tric. Together these branches manu- 
facture nearly all modern telegraph- 
ic equipment. 

Although Western Union, Postal 
Telegraph and A. T. and T. compete 
with each other, they also have spe- 
cial agreements to cooperate about 
some things. For example A. T. and 
T. sells equipment to both Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph, and 
rents to Western Union its telephone 
system and wire service. Postal Tele- 
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A. T. é T. 


A lineman, secured by his safety belt, repairing a broken line. 


graph transfers some of its messages 
to Western Union to deliver in towns 
where there is no Postal office. 


Like Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph, A. T. and T. is a combina- 
tion of a great many companies. One 
of the most important of these mem- 
ber companies is the Bell Telephone 
Company. 

Until Bell’s original patent expired, 
the Bell company was the only tele- 
phone company in the United States. 
Then a great many small companies 
began to set up telephone systems of 
their own. These companies found 
that they could not provide long dis- 
tance service by themselves. They 
banded together in the United States 
Independent Telephone Association in 
order to be able to compete with the 
Bell company. Sometimes these inde- 
pendent companies would put in tele- 
phone systems in places that already 


had Bell telephones. People soon found 
that such double service was wasteful, 
because they had to have two tele- 
phones in order to be able to reach 
subscribers to both systems. 

Now there are still a great many in- 
dependent telephone companies, but 
they are operating only in places that 
have no other telephone service. But 
over 80% of the telephones in the 
United States belong to the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

In some European countries, the 
telegraph and telephone systems are 
run by the government, just as the 
mail system is in our country. In the 
United States the government does not 
run the telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems, but it does regulate them. Public 
service commissions in the various 
states and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington co- 
operate to see that the people get good 
service at reasonable rates. 
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DOBRY 


Continued from page 5 


You have both. So I shall not look for 
a rich husband nor a land-owning 
husband for you. Pinenik and Firnik 
have nothing except rocks and goats, 
but they are rich in strength. And I 
wish you to marry Firnik, the stronger 
of the two. Both have asked for you.’ 

“‘T’ll be glad to marry one of them,’ 
Nina said. ‘But on one condition. Fa- 
ther, will you leave it to me to decide 
which of the two is stronger? Will you 
leave it to me completely—not meddle 
at all?’ 


“The father promised not to meddle, 
because he loved feats of strength and 
he loved his daughter and liked to 
have her wisdom displayed. 


“*Are you going to have Pinenik and 
Firnik turn the threshing stone instead 
of having our oxen to do it? They 
could turn the threshing stone—those 
two hunkies! And you could marry the 
one whose strength stayed with him.’ 

“There you go meddling,’ Nina 
said. ‘And you promised—’ 

“*All right, all right. Do as you 
please and I’ll ask no questions.’ 

“Nina decided to go away with her 
father, but before she went she sent 
for Pinenik and Firnik and said to 
them: 


“*We shall return in three days. In 
the meantime you must neither eat nor 
drink. When my father and I return 
on the evening of the third day, we 
shall break our fasts together. But 
we'll break our fasts lightly, as a fast 
should be broken, and there will be 
no other guests. After we have eaten 
I shall decide which one of you to 
marry. 


“ ‘Father and I will return tired from 
our journey, but you'll find a bow! of 
sauerkraut in the kitchen, a small 
young turkey hanging up behind the 
door, sausages for the sauerkraut, and 
wood enough to cook everything. Here 
is the key to the house. Make every- 
thing ready, won’t you? I'll send a man 
on ahead of us in three days’ time with 
fruits and nuts and raisins and sweet- 
meats, because when we break our fast 
we shall be eating a betrothal feast. 
Father and I will bring wine—and a 
gypsy musician or two, with wine for 
the heart and head.’ 


“Pinenik and Firnik ate nothing, 
drank nothing, and for two nights 
slept out on the hillside with their 
goats. On the third day they opened 
the big house, took the turkey down 
from its hook, made it ready, built up 
a fire in the jamal, and put the turkey 
to bake under hot ashes and the sau- 
sages to cook in sauerkraut. 

“They were very hungry and the 
whole house smelled of nothing but 
food. 


“*We need more wood,’ Pinenik said. 
‘There is only wood enough for the 
baking. Frost tonight, and when Nina 
and her father come in they will be 
cold as well as hungry. We must go to 
the forest and fetch wood for the fire 
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of hospitality, so that the evening will 
be warm.’ 

“‘All right,’ Firnik said. ‘Let’s go, 
then.’ 

“They set off up the mountain and 
for the first time in all his life, Firnik 
felt tired. 


“*But what is wrong with me?’ he 
asked, stopped felling wood, and threw 
himself on the ground. ‘I ache all over. 
You will have to finish this alone, 
Pinenik, and carry the wood down. I 
am used up—I can do nothing. I never 
felt like this before in my life.’ 

“Pinenik felled the wood, carried it 
down, and if the brothers were hungry 
before, they were twice as hungry now 
that they had climbed and felled logs 
out in the mountain frost. 


“The turkey was ready, the sausages 
cooked in their sauerkraut, and the 
smell of all three filled the young men’s 
noses, but could not fill stomachs 
empty of everything but a lust for food. 

“*We hunger beyond endurance,’ 
Firnik said. He filled one big spoon 
with gravy and another with sauer- 
kraut and lifted them to his mouth, 
when a knock thundered on the door. 
Firnik dropped the spoons 


“*Thank God they’ve come,’ he 
cried. But it was a man with two bas- 
kets irstead. The man handed in the 
small baskets full of nuts and fruits. 
Pinenik and Firnik had never before 
seen nuts or fruits like these. There 
were pineapples, citrons, nectarines, 
bananas and nuts strange to them, al- 
monds and pecans. Fruits and nuts we 
see pictured in our grandchildren’s 
school books but never taste: 

“Pinenik set the baskets one at each 
end of the table. ‘But we need some- 
thing for the middle,’ he said. ‘This is 
a betrothal feast — we should have 
dran berries on the table. I’ll go and 
cut down some mountain berries, Fir- 
nik. You watch the turkey that it 
doesn’t burn.’ 


“Pinenik went out and Firnik turned 
the fowl and thought to himself, ‘T’ll 
just taste it to see if it’s done.’ He tast- 
ed the turkey, both white meat and 
dark, helped himself to sauerkraut 
and sausage, tried the new fruits and 
nuts. ‘Well, everything tastes wonder- 
ful,’ he said to himself. ‘I never knew 
food could taste as wonderful as this 
food does.’ 


“Pinenik came in with the branches, 
Nina and her father and musicians at 
his heels. ‘Here we all are,’ he called 
‘Firnik, they’re here!’ 


“But Firnik did not answer. He 
sprawled fast asleep with his mouth 
open wide though his stomach was full. 
Everything was gone — baskets and 
kettles empty. There was only Firnik 
to show for all the food that had been 
there, and Firnik was fast asleep. 

“*Now which of the two do you 
think the stronger?’ Nina asked her 
father. ‘Pinenik or Firnik? Which?’ 

“Nina’s father was hungry and tired 
and raw with annoyance. ‘Don’t ask 
me foolish questions!’ he cried. And 
Nina and Pinenik were betrothed, 
though their betrothal feast was only 
a dish of buttermilk and bread.” 


A TRIP 


Continued from page 9 


moved to New York. You can’t find her 
number in the telephone book. But 
you know where she lives. You will 
call “Information.” 

Let’s take a look at an information 
operator. 

You will find her in a large room di- 
vided into sections. Each section is the 
booth for an information operator. 
Each operator will have many books 
around her, all within each reach. 
These books list names and addresses 
of people who have telephones. A list 
of new names is added each day. 

If you tell the operator Mary’s ad- 
dress first, she will have the correct 
book open in a jiffy, almost before you 
can tell her Mary’s father’s name and 
initials. Using a rubber-tipped finger, 


she turns the pages quickly and finds . 


the number in another jiffy. These op- 
erators work like a flash. They are 
trained to do their job quickly and 
cheerfully. 


The Training School 


If you like, we'll go into the training 
schoo] while we’re here. The school for 
telephone operators takes up one floor 
of the large office building. 

There are certain requirements for 
girls who are to become telephone op- 
erators. They must be over five feet 
tall. They must have long arms and 
strong fingers, so that they can reach 
all points on the switchboard quickly. 
They must have good speaking voices. 
And no defects of speech, such as lisp- 
ing, stuttering or stammering. 

In New York City, telephone opera- 
tors go to training school for three 
weeks. They have classes in voice and 
speech. They study the switchboard 
and have periods of switchboard prac- 
tice. 

In their voice classes they use a 
“voice mirror.” This is a machine 
which records their voices as they 
speak into a telephone. They practice 
numbers and words. Then listen to 
themselves and their mistakes. They 
learn to say “oh—wun—two—th-r-ee” 
so that the numbers will be under- 
stood. They learn to say fi-ve ni-yen” 
so that it won’t sound like “nine-nine.” 

We can also go to the plant school in 


this building. This is where telephone . 


linesmen are trained. These are the 
men who climb telephone poles, work 
on wires, go underground and repair 
cables. You can see them practicing in 
the plant school. There are model 
houses, telephone poles, and cables 
for them to work on. 

Think you’ve seen enough for one 
day? Then remember all] this when 
you telephone Mary Jones tomorrow. 
Use your “company” manners with 
your telephone operator. Speak clearly 
and politely. Don’t take it out on her if 
you get a wrong number. Hang up, 
count ten, and try again. Or, better, 
~~ “oh — wun — two —th-r-ee.” It’s 
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“ LD that line, hold that line!” 
Every, Saturday afternoon 
thousands of voices pick up 

this plea and roar it across the na- 

tion’s gridirons. 

Few of the big college teams have 
been able to “hold that line” and 
keep themselves out of the ranks of 
the losers. It is the ambition of every 
team to go through the season unde- 
feated and untied. Perhaps a dozen 
or less achieve this goal each year, 
and of these only one or two are like- 
ly to be the big university teams 
which are in the national football 
spotlight year after year. 


Frank of Yale 


Who are some of the stars of the sea- 
son at this half-way point? 

In New Haven, Conn., Yale Univer- 
sity is singing the praises of Captain 
Clint Frank, one of the best backfield 
men in the country. His passes travel 
like arrows, he kicks high and for long 
distances, and he is swift like a deer 
and shifty like a rabbit. Penn, Army, 
Cornell—good teams all—have been 
defeated by Frank and his teammates 
in Blue. 

Watch him in action against Cornell 
(“The Big Red”): Yale is leading, 3 to 
0, in the last quarter, but Cornell is 
pressing hard and driving closer to the 
Yale goal. A touchdown will put them 
ahead! The Big Red team kicks to 
Yale’s 32-yard line. First play, forma- 
tion to the right. The ball is snapped to 
Frank. He plunges through tackle, 
throws off a man clinging to his shoul- 
ders and cuts for the sideline. 

He threads his way along the side- 
line, with Cornell men swooping down 
on him. It seems he hasn’t a chance to 
escape. But wait. Like a ballet dancer 
he side-steps once, twice, three times 
and heads for the center of the field. 
Man after man dives at him but they 
can’t nail the slippering phantom in 
the white helmet. After 68 thrilling 
yards, Frank stumbles across the last 
i and the game is clinched for 

ale. 


The Rise of Goldberg 


Let us now move Westward to Pitts- 
burgh. Duquesne University is facing 
the Pittsburgh Panthers, proud heroes 
of the 1937 Rose Bow] game. Cham- 
pions that the Panthers are, Duquesne 
still has the Indian sign on them. In 
1936 the Dukes defeated their rivals 
for the only Pitt loss of the season. Will 
they do it again today with most of 
the same players in the line-up? 

In the Pitt backfield is Marshall 
Goldberg, ace ball-carrier. The first 
time he carried the ball in two earlier 
games he broke loose for touchdowns. 
Today the field is rain-soaked and the 
going is gooey. Pitt lines up for the 
first play on their 22-yard line. The ball 
is snapped to Goldberg. He tucks it 
under his arm and off he is gone with 
the wind. Tacklers clutch at him only 
to grasp at air. He goes unscathed ona 
77-yard trip for a touchdown, giving 
him a record of scoring a touchdown 
the first time he carried the ball in 
three successive games. 
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Leading Teams on College Gridirons 


Pride of Dixie 


Down south we find the Crimson 
Tide of Alabama again menacing all 
Dixie. For the complete story behind 
Alabama’s success this season, you 
have to go back to 1936. Alabama and 
Mississippi State were battling to a tie. 
Late in the game the Tide found itself 
backed to its 17-yard line. Joe Riley 
dropped back to punt. He fingered the 
ball deftly and swung his foot up as if 
to kick—but there was no familiar 
boom of a booted ball, for Riley had 
flipped the ball back to Joe Kilgrow, 
who usually did the blocking. Cool as 
a cucumber, Joe let the State linemen 
drift in close enough to start diving for 
him. Then he stepped out under full 
steam. About ten seconds later he 
touched the ball to earth 93 yards away 
over the goal line. 


Sun Shines for California 


On the Pacific Coast the sports writ- 
ers are raving about the University of 
California “Golden Bears.” For seven 
years the Bears have been nosed out 
for the championship of the Far West. 
So far this year, Fortune is smiling on 
them. 

Coach “Stub” Allison points with 
pride to his 6 ft. 4 in., 210-lb. center, 
Bob Herwig; his pair of tough guards, 
Vard Stockton and Claude Evans; and 
his brilliant triple threat halfback, Vic 
Bottari. All these men played impor- 
tant roles in the defeat of the Southern 
California Trojans last week. With the 
great Ambrose Schindler in the lineup, 
the Trojans of U. S. C. were supposed 
to test the Golden Bears to the limit. 
However, the Trojan rooters were 
shocked when Bottari rushed over two 
touchdowns in the first quarter. The 
final score: Bears, 20; Trojans, 6 


Jig-saw Puzzle in Mid-West 


In the Mid-west the picture is some- 
what different. While there are many 
fine elevens, the leaders have all] been 
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beaten or tied. Minnesota, pride of the 
wheat country and the nation’s No. | 
team during the past three seassons, 
was bowled over by Nebraska, and 
Nebraska had previously been held to 
a scoreless tie by Oklahoma. Andy 
Uram, Larry Buhler and Rudy Gmitro 
—splendid Minnesota backs — were 
able to produce but one touchdown to 
match Nebraska’s two. Purdue and 
Northwestern were beaten by Ohio 
State. Ohio State dropped a decision to 
Southern California. Minnesota drove 
Indiana from the list of undefeated. 


Southwest Flying Circus 


As we move over to the Southwest, 
we immediately search the heavens for 
flying footballs. This section of the 
country is the cradle of razzle-dazzle 
football. Southwestern backs would 
sooner throw the ball than run with it 

In 1935, Southern Methodist gave us 
that little stick of all-America dyna- 
mite, Bobby Wilson. Last year T. C. U 
produced “Slingin’” Sammy Baugh, 
one of the greatest forward passers of 
all time. 

The present hero of the Southwest is 
“Bullet” Bill Patterson, the passing 
genius of Baylor University. In Bay- 
lor’s crucial game against Texas A. & 
M. earlier this season, the 165-pound 
flash took personal charge of the Texas 
Aggies. He broke their hearts in the 
first five minutes. After intercepting a 
pass and planting a perfect out-of- 
bounds kick on the Aggie 1l-yard line 
right at the outset, he came along with 
the scoring play immediately after the 
return kick to the Texas 38. 


Starting out on an ordinary end 
sweep he fired a pass on the dead run 
to left end Sam Boy waiting over the 
goal line 40 yards away. But that 
wasn’t all. On the old Statue of Liberty 
play in the third period, Quarterback 
Gernand of Bayler posed as if to pass. 
But Patterson ran up behind him, 
grabbed the ball and heaved it 35 yards 
for the second touchdown. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 
The Mid-Term Quiz 


By EUGENE SHEFFER 





F YOU have heard one of the radio “quiz” hours or have seen an Ask Me 
Another book, you know the fascination of informal examinations. The fol- 
lowing questions will jog your memory, because they are all based on the 

issues of Junior Scholastic that you have been reading. Here is a chance to chal- 


lenge your classmates! 


UNDERLINE THE ERROR 


Underline any word or words that 
make the following statements in- 
correct, and supply the correct sub- 
stitute. Do not underline any word if 
the statement is accurate as written. 

1. President Roosevelt wants Con- 
gress to pass a law to allow “seasonal 
planning.” 

2. Shiva Temple, in India, was ex- 
plored by scientists about fifty years 
ago. 

3. The subway is called the “Metro” 
in Paris and the “underpass” in Lon- 
don. 

4. To get to India, England uses the 
Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. 

5. The fastest swimming stroke is 
the back stroke. 


MUMBLE-JUMBLE 


All of the following statements are 
correct, but they are jumbled. Put 
the words in their correct order. Re- 
member that each sentence begins 
with a capital letter and that there 
is a period after the last letter in each 
case. 

l. eyesores are the Ugly highway. 
on billboards 

2. no court judges has The supreme 
jury. and nine 

3. well-trained Dictionaries give 
pronunciations used speakers. the by 
standard 

4. all life make inventions for bet- 
ter us. Not 

5. useful transportation. for Air- 
planes than more are 


TIME, PLEASE! 

These events are not in the order in 
which they happened. It is up to you 
to place them in that order. It is not 
necessary to know the exact dates in 
order to make a correct list, but how 
close can you come to the correct 
year for each event? 

1. Flight of the Wright Brothers at 
Kitty Hawk. 

2. Founding of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

3. Invention of a pendulum to count 
a sick person’s pulse. 

4. Italian invasion of Ethiopia. 

5. Invention of the first practical au- 
tomobile. 

6. Building of the Erie Canal. 





BE CAREFUL! 


This test is very difficult, so be es- 
pecially careful. The three sentences 
below sound ridiculous and are. But 
they contain three correct state- 
ments of five words each. The words 
may be taken from any line, but re- 
member that every word must be 
used and the new sentences must 
each have five words. 


1. Aclay guard cement workers. 

2. Portland coast lasts equal patent. 

3. Seventeen years always contains 
4,000. 


KNOW YOUR WORDS 
Between the words on each line 
place an “S” if the words mean the 
same or nearly the same, and “O” if 
they mean the opposite, and an “N” 
if they are in no way connected. 


). Blame. ccc Praise 

B. WME Ais de cweov’ Squirm 
SOE. .wccvdsoe’s Song 

et WE Sse Dadaess Top 

5. Resistance ....... Surrender 
6. Drawling ..... ... Sketching 
7. Pantomime ..... Spectacle 
A Kindness 
9. Convention ..... Meeting 

10. Glamour ........ Enchantment 
11. Coordinate ...... Harmonize 
12. Unanimous ...... Disagreeing 


WHAT’S WHAT 


In each group of four statements 
only one is wrong. Which is it? Can 
you correct it? 

(A) 1. Today there are 242,000 miles 
of railroad lines in the U. S. 

2. Leoncavallo wrote the opera 
Pagliacci. 

3. The average weekly wage of a 
railroad conductor today is 
$35.00. 

4. Homonyms are pronounced 
alike but differ in spelling. 


(B) 1. The Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters is the only all- 
Negro union in the U. S. 

2. The word “pencil” comes from 
a word which meant “little 
tail.” 

3. President Roosevelt was Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy in 
1917. 

4. The federal government re- 
quires all drivers of automo- 
biles to pass a driving test. 


HIDDEN RIVERS 


Here are the first two prize-winning 
lists of HIDDEN RIVERS submitted by 
Junior High pupils in the contest 
which closed Oct. 15. Of the hundreds 
ef lists submitted, these showed the 
greatest originality and the cleverest 
concealment. Can you find the names 
of rivers hidden in these sentences? 
Solutions will be printed next week. 


Robert Seaver, Ist Prize ($3) 


1. If we should miss our issue of the 
evening paper, we can still listen to 
news over the radio. 

2. In studying civilization I learned 
how important science has been to us. 

3. For discussions about different 
happenings in the world we should 
read our editorial page of the news- 
paper. 

4. Icouldn’t sit down all day the time 
I broke mother’s favorite platter. 

5. Any other honest man will respect 
you if you are honest. 


Genevieve M. Gibbin. 
2nd Prize ($2) 

1. Will you color a dog for me? I 
can’t do it very well. 

2. The cucumber landed in the water 
and didn’t come to the top. 

3. Will you please let me use your 
pen? 

4. We had a platter of meat for our 
Sunday dinner. 

5. What did you use in each one? J 
used candy, cake, and pie. 





Last Week's Answers 


Down the LIBRARY STEPS as fol- 
lows— 


1 LENDING 
2 FICTION 
3 LIBERTY 
4 CHARGES 
5 CONTAIN 
6 COMPARE 
7 MASTERY 

‘ ACTIVE ANAGRAMS— 


Draws—sward—wards 
Worth—wroth—throw 
Least—stale—steal—tales—slate 
Steam—meats—tames—mates 
Spare—reaps—parse—pares 





The LETTER-BOX filled up— 
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